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THE MAINE FARMER our cattle pick up a scanty living among |as it exists among us, is a new invention, 

1s ISSUED EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. | thistles and mullens, raspberries and bur-|and was never dreamed of in those nations 
fae a pag de sateen apes advance. $2,59| docks. Let our pastures be ploughed and | and ages whose wisdom was summed up 
it there shaper will be discontinued at any time, without pay-| liberally sowed down with red and white |and concentrated in the person of the king 
our, for ment of all arrearages and for the volume which shell | clover, herds-grass and red-top, of each as\of Israel. But it is nevertheless an evil of 
wt then have boon cominenced. unless at the pleasure of "°! much as if no other were to be sown, and |the first magnitude. It is a mildew upon 
1834. exction OF LETTERS. All eommunications for pub-| we shall have pastures which will yield a-|the energies of the people, a moth consu- 
ares. nonny tt rlters om ustnens mu be directed, post dairy lead nf all ae. levers “a am — — title ese Rigid e 

aid, to Wm. Noves & Co. il s to increase the number of swin iat is . , 
ic Ave. ee profitably kept, and from both these sour-|conomy in doors and out, and industry are 
i —-g AGRICULTURAL. ces is derived an increasing supply of ma-|the prescription. Better make the old 
enjamia — == jnure. This is the true philosopher’s stone | coat last another year, and live on coarser 
rigaged ADDRESS ; which turns all that it touches into gold. (food, and sell all that you can possibly 
nh end Delivered before the Penobscot Agricultural Sociely The keeping of sheep,and growing wool, |spare and free yourself from debt and your 
ty road al its —. grey meeting holden al Exe-| that article of prime necessity, in this nor-|land from charge. The feeling of inde- 
Seen ler. gp ne dapat as Td «= amar thern clime, has been a source of no incon-| pendence will be worth the sacrifice twice i 
Fuller Aes ” siderable profit to the farmers, and would told. 
7 anid Another most efficient agent in increas-| have been much more so at this time, had! ‘The next evil of which I would treat is 
has of ing the fertility of land is plaster, combi- it uot pleased southern cotton planters, and thistles. This also is an evil of magnitude. | 
—— ned with clover. By its use in a very few | their northern friends, to order that we|The thistles have become an actual pest, | 
called, years, the produce of land has been increas- should both raise and manufacture our/and on many of our farms, are a severer if 
—_ ed from 6 to 25 bushels to the acre. What wool in England. Be it so, yankee inge-|and heavier tax than all those that are tin- a 
lee to has been done, may be done again. A pro-|nuity and yankee patience are an over} posed and levied by law. But it Is with 
sued o8 cess which has succeeded most completely match for southern impetuosity. We wil- thistles as it is with the itch. Neither 
Cee in Virginia and Pennsylvania, may succeed | lingly make the sacrifice for the sake of| would trouble the cominunity, were there if 
has of in Maine. It is worth trying. When the| preserving peace and harmony. We only | not idle slovens in every neighborhood to M 
_— gallant Gen. Miller, in the late war, was| pray that we may be allowed to make it in cherish and foster them, and then spread a 
lage te usked if he could dislodge a body of the|silence, and may not be compelled to sing|them abroad among the community — 
bee enemy from a difficult and dangerous posi-|the praises of a policy which is suicidal of; Would I could raise a universal crusade if 
se tion, he made the laconic reply, 73 Vil try |a great nationa] interest. against them. Would I could persuade 4 | 
_ sir.” He tried and succeeded, und in this} Hops have attracted the attention of |every man who owns a foot of land not to ] I 
~~ and other gallant exploits, did his country }some of our most intelligent and enterpri- | suffer one of the vermin to ripen its seeds 
August good service, and acquired to himself a|sing farmers, and have for several years|upon his premises. The roots will die in 
iis good and honest fame, which I trust he| past yielded a much more profitable return! process of time, & if no new seed is manu- 
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will long live to enjoy. Let us do like- 
wise, let us at least try to improve our 
condition. We want nothing but energy, 
a resolution that things shall be made bet- 
ter, that our agricultural interests shall be 
advanced, and a successful result is as cer- 
tain as that two and two make four. We 
possess local advantages, of which nothing 
can deprive us, ina home market amply 
sufficient for the consumption of all our 
surplus produce, which will continue so 
until provisions and agricultural produt- 
tions which are the growth of our climate 
and soil, shall cease to be imported into 
our county. Another source of wealth to 
our farmers is the dairy. The profits of 
this business are not so well understood 
and appreciated here as in some other parts 
of New England, which possessing no su- 
perior advantages of soil or situation, make 
the dairy a source of income. But this 
can never be the case with us, until there 
is aradical reform in our pastures. We 
starve our pastures, and they in revenge, 
starve our cattle ; we sow them down with 
4 meagre dressing of chaff from the barn 
floor, containing more thistle seeds than 
§'ass seeds, and such parts as this generous 
“ressIng does not reach we leave to be sown 
by the birds, and they being better calcu- 
lators than we are, sow it with raspberries, 
aad they gather a plentiful harvest, while 





than any other branch of agricultural busi- 
ness. Our soil and climate are peculiarly 
fitted for the growth of this article. The 
wild hop grows here luxuriantly, which is 
a proof that the soil and climate are con- 
genial to the growth of the plant. There 
is no doubt but that the hops of the coun- 
ty, will always command the highest price 
in the market, and that they may be pro- 
fitably raised to any amount which the 
county can produce. Atsix cents a pound 
they are a better article for the farmer, 
than corn at a dollar a bushel in our best 
seasons for corn. 

With all these sources of income, and | 
have left others untouched upon, why 


need we despond, why need we catch the | used to it.” 


WINTHROP, (MAINE,) FRIDAY, JUNE 13, 1834. 
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factured, the race will become extinct.— 
This is an evil which calls loudly for le- 
gislative interference, and demands the at- 
tention of every well wisher to the agricul- 
tural interests of the country. He who 
will devise a certain, sure, and practical 
remedy for this evil, will deserve and re- 
ceive the thanks of the community ; and 
will do more actual good to his county than 
a regiment of bawling politicians. 


The next evil is highway taxes. Let me 
ask, who has not sighed and groaned as his 
surveyor’s bill has been presented to him. 
The burden laid upon this community for 
the support of roads isenormous. It would 
not be borne by any except those who * are 
linpose the same amount of 


Ohio fever, every time the frost happens | highway taxes upon the same amount of 


to pinch the tops of our corn cobs. 
see a reform in the subject to which I have 
adverted, and then let us see these evils un- 
der which we labor removed, and I could 
apply to the farmers of Penobscot the lan- 
guage addressed by Virgil to the farmers 
of ltaly, 

(O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norasnt,—Agricolus.) 

The evils to which I allude are mortga- 
ges, thistles, and highway tazes. 

The first is an evil that escaped the no- 
tice of that great searcher out of evils, Sol- 
oiwnon, because, although he says, *‘ there is 
no new thing under the sun,” the mortgage 


Let us! property and the same number of inhabi- 


tants, in Massachusetts or in New Hamp- 
shire, which is year after year laid upow 
our people, and they would rise in rebel- 
lion, they would not bear the burden with- 
out resistance. 

This also is an evil susceptible of cure, 
and the means are in the hands of our far- 
mers. 
the road so that the land may become dry, 
make your roads thoroughly, well gradua- 
ted, much higher in the centre than is usw- 
al, but by all means turn off the water.— 








These particulars are important, but the 


Cut off the wood on each side of 
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great means of cure for this evil, is utterly 
to abolish the use of narrow rimmed 
wheels, for the carriage of heavy loads. 
Whenever this single point can be fully ef- 
fected, we may at once dispense with at 
least one half of our highway tax. Siill 
the mode in which the money is laid out, 
and the labor expended, is a great and cry- 
ing sin. It is thought that any body will 


de for a surveyor, and men are often ap-| 
pointed to this office who are not [fit to be 


trusted with the yoking of a hog. Here 
also, we want radical reform. Let none 
hut judicious men be appointed. 
labor be properly expended. 


ing out their taxes, Some ave in the habit 
of working diligently and faithfully, and 


others of making the road and paying their 
taxes, by drinking rum at the rate of a dol- 
These things should not 


lar per gallon. Q 
be so. Let us strive to aid in these and 


nil other good works, for the promotion 


of the interests of the practical farmer, and 


we may beassured, that we are at the same 
time promoting the best interests of our 


common country. 


TER FARMER. 


Winturop, Fripay Morxine, Jone 13, 1834. 
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QvueRIES RESPECTING THE BREEDING OF 
SHEEP. 
What every one can do, is seldom done well; 
and what is always before a man’s eyes, he fre- 
This seems 


























quently knows but little abeut. 
tv be particularly the case in the art of breed- 
ing, especially ia the breeding of that useful 
and valuable animal, the sheep. Any body 
can procure a sh°ep or two—he can turn a 
buck or two into the pasture in the fall, and he 
will in all probability have a lamb of two in 


the spring. And this is the whole art and 


craft and mystery practiced by nine teoths of 


our farmers, in regard to their sheep. They 
neither enquire into the history of the buck— 
they neither look nor examiue his points or the 
lerm of hisbody. If he js a TALL ONE & makes 
a good show when taken af a side view, he is 
a good one ; and if his wool! is moderately fine 
itis as good and a‘ leetle better” than full 
And what is the result? A 


race of slab sided lambs, that, unless they face 


blooded merino. 


the breeze and split it, have hardly stremgth 
sufficient th resist it in any other direction. 
lias melancholly to look around among a 
great part of the flocks im Maine, and see the 
naserable things called sheep belonging to 
rome who are, iu fact, in other respects, very 
good tarmers, We speak of the generality of 


flocks, We are making enquiries to ascertain 


Let the 
There is 
now in many of our towns a difference of 
more than two hundred per ceot. between 
different districts in the manner of work- 


tat or Boston, 





“ho among us are awake to this subject, and it 
gives us plessure to occasionally eume across 
w fleck that af is tuteresting to examine ; a flock 
(oat speaks weil fue the skill aud yood sense of 





Ms owher, 


But what we designed in the beginning, was 


fo ascertaw af there vory men, which is the! go away without one. 
! 


best method of breeding sheep, supposing that 
you wish to obtain the best possible form, and 
the Enest possible fleece. 

There can be no doubt that the best possi- 
ble form, is the form of the Bakewell breed, | 
and that the finest possible fleece is some va- 
riety of the merino. Now is it or is it not pos- 
sible to bring these two extremes to meet in the 
same animal? Can it be done, or has Nature 
put her veto upon the process? Who can 
speak the words of experience to us on this 
‘subject ? Some, we know, have tried a Dish- 
ley buck with a merino ewe and procured an 
animal of medium form and mediam fleece.— 
Has any one tried a thorough genuine full 
blooded Dishley ewe with a genuine merino 
buck of the best points? 

Cline laid it down as a general rule that the 
male gives @ character to the EXTERIOR of the 
Now we hardly know what he 


If he meant merely the ex- 


offspring. 
meant by exterior. 
terior integuments, &c., such as the skin, hair, 
wool, color and countenance, that is all we 
want, provided the female will give shape and 
If that be the case, it will 


feeding properties. 
take but two or three generations to bring a- 
bout the object. 
know from the success of an individual, not a | 

| 





That it is not impossible we 


thousand miles from our office ; but he has 
effected it with great care and unwearied zeal, 
by breeding principally from good formed me- 
rinoes. We should like to get some shorter 
cut, some easier method if there be any.— 
Who can tell us ? 


Goon Carriaces.— lt was formerly the cus- 
tom, and is now too often the case, that when 





a man in Maine, wished to procure an elegant 
carriage, he would pocket bis dollars and hie 
away to Boston, for the purpose of laying them | 
out for a vehicle to suit his convenience or 
fancy. Some of the good people of Kennebee, 
however, would wait for Oputn to bring-down 
his annual frieght of nicely varnished Bellows 
tops, right from the Granite state, and so long 
has this course been followed that most of our 
carriage makers, and we have some good ones, 
did not dare to embark very largely in the bu. | 
siness, for fear they would have to summer and | 
We are | 





winter their work and pay the taxes. 
glad, however, to find one man disposed to cut | 
iv upon the old system, and prove by actual ex- 
periment that carriages can be made as good, 
as nice and as elegant in form here, as in Exe- 
Mr. Stilson, of Waterville, has 
now on hand some as elegant work as can be 
found in New England, and what is better, of 
his own manufacture too. We wish success to 
the Mechanics of our sister states, but we are 
selfish enough to wish RATHER more success 
to those of our own state, and we therefore ad- 
vise all who feel disposed to change some of 
their deposites into a convenient, easy, and 
gracefal carriage, to call on Mr, Stilsop and 
examine his work, We feel assured, if they 
ace really in want of the article, they will not 

















For the Maine Farmer. 
RUST IN WHEAT--No. b. 


Messrs Noves & Co.: There is one |, 
vegetable life, very inportant in its ilies ‘ 
effects, which appears, for aught T can Ray 
er, to be entirely overlooked by agricultur 
writers, [tis this: All grain plants com ta 
the growth of the leaves and stalk belae. 
kernel attains any great degree of matury : 
Indeed it seems to be absolutely necessary i 
the lower leaves and bottom part of the om 
should not only complete their growth, but ‘ 
tain a considerable degree of ripeness a th 
blossoming time. If this be the fact, it jg 
important one. This law of nature is not oy), 
applicable to grain plants, but extends, with 
some modifications, through the whole Vegeta. 
blekingdom. Froit trees, though the leaf and 
flower buds attain the same state of maturity 
in autumn, and expand nearly at the same tin, 
in the spring, yet the fruit grows very slowly 
until the growth of the tree for the season i, 
completed ; nor does it ever attain the peculiay 
flavor of the juice of ripened fruit until atic, 
this period, Even the earliest kinds of apples 
we nave, [ am confident do not ripen until the 
full flow of sap subsides. Melon vines and 
others appear to be governed by the same law, 
operating in a still different way. They begin 
to blossom near the root, and continge to bios. 
som as the vine grows ; the vine begins to ¢i- 
pen near the rvet, and the fruit fullows the same 
course of ripening. 

Another law of vegetable life in grain plants, 
equally important in its practical effects, seems 
to have been passed by with as little attention 
as the former. This is, the short period of its 
growth. What is done, is done quickly. The 
change of climate does not vary the length of 
time required for the growth of grain plants as 
it does Indian corn and some others ; and tho’ 
there is some difference in varieties, yet the 
difference is not great. 

If the positions I have takew are tenable, we 
have then fair ground to start npon; and all 
our inferences must be agreeable to them.— 


The laws of nature, man canoot reverse ; aor 


can he effect any modification of them in the 
habits of plants, but by operating in conformily 
to those laws. 

It will follow of course that plants destined 
to such a short life, and also to produce such 
perfect seeds as grain, especially the wheat 
plant, will be found so constructed as to favor 
such a growth. Hence then, we find grain 
plants throwing out smalt roots, adapted to the 
purpose of collecting the necessary food from 
a small circle to nourish the plant and. perfect 
its growth i a short time. 

And from the fact that single plants of grain 
hold green longer than those growing thick to- 
gether, and that these are more liable to dis: 
ease, I draw this inference, that any mode ot 
culture, or any change in the condition of the 
soil by the decomposition of manure, or aby 
other cause which might induce the plant 
extend its roots too far, or to throw out new 
roots just at the blossoming time, and thus pre- 
tract the ripening of the bottom part of the stalk, 
would derange the system of the plant, and thus 
produce a failure inthe seed, In plants grow 
ing thick together 1 think this would be likely 
to be effected by the condition of the soil, oF 
rather the manure near the surface of the soil, 
occasioved by a change of the weather from 
dry to warm and wet. I once noticed a very 
striking instance in the potatoe plant. When 
I was quite a small boy, my father’s practice 
was to manure his potatoes in the hills, and 
generally I think with horse dung and other 
manure of a light nawre if he bad it. In the 
instance | now allude to, a remarkable spell 
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afdry weather took place about the time of the 
niossoming of the vines, and continued until 
some of the potatoes were nearly ripe. Atthis 
me a pleotiful fall of rain took place, the bills 
were thoroughly wet through, and a new 
growth of potatoes took place as different in 
jer appearance as though they had been a 
jiferent kind. 1 mention this for illustration 
only. J.H.J. 


Peru, May 31, 1834. 
[ To be continued.] 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Eviror—I take it to be as much the 
object of your paper to record failures, and the 
reason thereof, if known, that others may shun 
them, as to record large crops, and the manner 
of their being raised. I have suffered in my 
sheat crop by the Hessian fly, as it is called. 
The nnturai history of the fly in our climate 1 
uke to be as tollows:—The fly bores into the 
first joint below the head before reaping, and 
deposites his egg or seed, and if he cannot find 
wheat he will perhaps do ut in other plants, and 
jrom them it comes to the barn, and among the 
wheat, dung, &e. 

The fly is hatched the first warm weather in 
the spring, and 's ready to deposit her seed in 
the wheat almost as soon as it comes up, which 
will hatch and become a fly in due time, and 
it is probable the first crops do not live very 
long after they deposit their seed. The sec- 
ond crop are ready to deposit their seed by the 
tine the wheat ts in a suitable state to receive 
il, before reaping, and how many crops may be 
raised in a year I know not. If the wheat 
grows with rapidity, it will grow the seed or 
egg out without essentially injuring it; but if 
itis of a variety that does not grow fast when 
small, if the weather is cold, the wheat sowed 
very early in the spring, or from any other 
eause it does not grow with rapidity after the 
egg is deposited, it will spoil the wheat. Mv 
wheat was sowed on a fall plonghing the first 
daysof April. The warm weather in April 
hatched the fly, the egg was deposited when 
the wheat was in a stinted state, and it is much 
injured. I speak of summer wheat. Their 
operation, time of hatching, time of deposit 
may be different in other latitudes, and espe- 
eially farther south. The wheat in the same 
eld sowed only one week later than the piece 
Irefer to, is not imjured by the fly at all,_— 
Should any of my brother farmers wish to see 
the difference, please to call on 


E 
June 2, 1894. LIJAH Woop. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


re is that withholdeth more h j m ; 
e than 1s eet b - 
ih to poverty,” P ’ ; , ; ut it tend 


Phy eae & Co. I have been ofopinion that 
roar tl © text Is as applicable in relation to 
The . per, as any one thing which I know of. 
od AAG the end of the year are worth, to 

mneil sell, or place together for family use, 
rai an one dollar ; but say one dollar, then 
a“ ae will be one dollar only, which it 
hip. Y take your paper one year. In oth- 
tome aa they purchase a volume on agricul- 
* give one dollar more than it will sell 
wicca proportion of Maine, engaged in 
. ean passing from getting their bread 

wal ing new land, to the plough; and 

ae Ae the best crops from ploughed land, 
very ae portant. In this critical situation are 
ie ns: of the agricultural part of Maine at 
wee of nt lime, and all wish to have a better 
°! cultivation. ‘Io bring about a change 


‘ re mer is important. It has been felt 
«A Selatan of the State, by Agricultu- 


ties, & by many individuals; and they 


mm many places are doing something, and I 





wish them a blessing on their exertions. You 
have felt it, and have by your exertions set up 
a paper devoted to the improvement of Agri- 
culture and Mechanics, and | wish it was bet- 
ter supported. No people itappears to me can 
need a well conducted paper of this kind more 
than we do in Maine. The talents of the 
Editor of your paper I have the greatest | 
confidence in, To say_money is scarce and || 
cannot take it, when in fact it costs only one | 
dollar the year, is what I should not expect did | 
I not often hear it. Where is the farmer or | 
mechanie that would not receive fifty times that | 
sum by taking your paper ? and yet they neg- 
lect to take it. I have the confidence to be-| 
lieve, that if that paper can be supported as it | 
ought, together with the agricultural societies 
that are and will be organized, it would bring 
about the iudependence of Maine for bread, 
and many necessary things in the mechanic 
line. To have you labor for a small pittance, 
together with the editor, when your utmost ex- 
ertions are so much needed, is too bad. Oh, 
shame, farmers—shame, mechanics. You wish 
the paper to go ahead, and you intend to get 
the information, after others have tried it, Is_ 
that right, is it just ? Take the paper and pay | 
for it, and if you ever regret it, I can only say | 
that you are very different from adown East | 

June 2, 1834. SUBSCRIBER. | 








From the New York Farmer. 
FORCING ASPARAGUS. 

Ma. Freet—After visiting your market at 
New York, I am rather surprised at the little 
attention paid to forcing that useful vegetable, 
the Asparagus, which | deem one of the first 
importance to the market gardener. ‘he mode 
of forcing being simple, and the produce gene- 
rally satisfactory, I trust a few practical re- 
marks on the sudject will be acceptable to some 
of your readers, 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground, let 
a very moderate hot-bed be made, of any con- 
venient size, with hot horse manure; the frame 
being placed on it in the usual manner, cover 
the bed three inches thick with earth, whereon 
the asparagus roots are to be placed, tasen 
from an old bed, or nursery rows three or four 
years old, ‘The roots will require no trimming, 
but merely placed as thick as possible in the 
bed, so that the crowns are not placed en one 
another. This done, they are to be covered 
three inches with light soil or tanner’s bark, 


rr SY 


ture in which was a two yeur old horse, be- 
tween which and the mule an intimacy was cob- 
tracted, which led to the result we have alluded 
to. ‘The issue of the mule at the delivery, was 
so poor aud feeble, that for some time it could 
not stand ; but it soon began to thrive, and is 
now in fine order. It approximates nearer to 
the horse than the mule species. The proprie- 
tor of the mule, though he had remarked her 
micreased bulk, little imagined the true cause, 
but believed it to have proceeded from over- 
feeding, and continued to keep her constantly 
at work, up to the very moment of parturition, 
the signs of which actually occurred while the 
anima: was in gear! Ol course he was nota 
litle surprised and puzzled at the discovery, 
as well as hurt at the reflection that he had ua- 
wittingly subjected her to laborious duty, con- 
trary to the laws of nature aud the dictates of 
humanity, 

The dam and her youngling are kept in a 
clover lot, and looked after with the utmost 
care and teuderoess. ‘They attract a great 
many visitors, from the generally received o- 
pinion that mules are incapable of breeding.— 
It is Curious to observe the fondness and solici- 
tude of this creature for her offspring : she wall 
allow no one to go near il, or even to approach 
the fence, without flying at them like a virago, 
with looks which seem to say ‘“‘begone! if you 
know when you are well off.’—She is ofa 
grey culor, 10 years old this spring—out of a 
Dixon mare, by a small Jack which belonged 





}to Messrs. Cohoon and Minton, of Nansemoud 


County .—.Vor. Her. 


Vegetable Silk.--There is at present cousidera- 
ble activity in a new branch of indystry at Paris, 
We allude to the manufaciure of carpets, and ve- 
rious other articles of general use, from a sub- 
stance first imported into France by M. Pavy, to 
which he has given the name of vegetable silk. 
This substance has, in fact, an appearance very 
similar to silk, and can be employed as its substi- 
tute ina variety of cases. It is white, and can 
receive dye of any color. This vegetable is gath- 
ered in shoots of from 15 to 20 feet in length, and 
is of such strength that four of these shoots plai- 
ted together, will bear a weight of 40 pounds. 





Cool Bulter.--An American visiting Dr. Chal- 
mers in England, says, 

“{ admired the mode of keeping the butter 
cool. It had been very prettily moulded into 
small pieces, something like strawberries ; these 





when the ashes may be closed to draw the heat, 
but care must be taken not to let the |ights re- 
main on, a day after the heat begins to rise, 
when six or eight inches more of light earth 
may be covered over the bed. The treatment 
is simply to give plenty of air in the day, and 
moderately covering the frame at night; to 
keep out the frost is sufficient, Alter the bed 
has been planted ten or twelve days, the roots 
will begin to vegetate, when a good watering 
is to be given every other day , and in three 
weeks after the time of planting, a good supply 
of asparagus will appear, and continue, if prop- 
eily managed, from ten to twelve days. 
EpmMuND Sayres. 
Hyde Park, March 25, 1834. 


We mentioned a few days ago, a singular 
freak of nature, that a female mule belonging 
to a gentleman in Suffolk, had proved with foal, 
and actually brought forth. The fact being 
doubted by several gentlemen here, we have 
thought it worth the trouble to enquire more 
particular about it, and have now be‘ore us a 
letter from the proprietor of the mule, (J. T, 
Kilby, Esq.) fully confirming our statement, 
and giving the following particulars :—The 
mule was kep: constantly at hard labor, except 
on Sundays, when she was turned into a pas- 


| floated in a cut glass dish, filled with cool water. 

A swall silver knife, resembling a silver dinner 
| fork, except that it was turned off with a blade, 
| was placed by its side. This is the usual manner 
of serving it, and | hope the practice will be gen- 
erally received with us.” 


Nore. The cut glass, the silver knife, and the 
pretty inould, though pretty appendages evough 
to the table of a learned end reverend Doctor, 
may be readily dispensed with by us chaps of the 
plough ; and the buckeye bowl, the republican 
steel, and rosy fingers will be a dearer substitute. 
| The cool buller is the cream of the mat- 
ter, and here we bave the advantage; we re- 
ceive it at first hand--ay from the hand of those 
whose heart is with their gift, and who in sharing 
and dividing the toils, share and multiply the 
sweets of independence. There’s a neatness in 
the above practice of dividing the butter, as it re- 
moves any necessity of thrusting a private knife 
into the common lump.— Furmer’s Reporter. 








Cheese.-- A writer in the Maine Farmer tigns 
himself * One who never buys butter or cheers 
of a snuff taker.” A quiet fellow-~he is not fond 
of sneezing over the tea table. I hope, as an off- 
set for his ungallant title, that be is one who nev- 
er deposites tobacco juice on a lady’s carpet—a 
compliment which an English gentleman told mo 
the other day he is accustomed to be honored 
with by our American sovereigus.— ib- 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
CATTLE, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 
( Concluded.) 


As the the different breeds of cattle are in the 
course of discussion by an able writer for the 
Farmer, I shall now leave the subject, and remark 
somewhat on working oxen, a most valuable and 
efficient branch of the agriculture of our state. 
Of their comparative superiority to the horse asa 
beast of labor, I bave little to say. Farmers in- 
dulge different opinions on the subject. That 
horses, on light, smooth and strong grain lands, 
where they are much wanted for the plough and 
the road, are most profitable, I will admit; but 
on the great mass of our farms, for ordinary labor 
for the main purposes of uulity and ultimate pro- 
Li, oxer. are beyond doubt altpgether the best an- 
nals for the farmer. 

As I now claim admittance among my breth- 
ren of the soil as a farmer, I can occasionally 
speak somewhat from my own experience, and 
shall therefore on this occasion record the obser- 
vations of the present winter on iny working ox- 
en. I have now twenty yoke of prime cattle stea- 
dily employed on Grand Island. 1 commenced 
in the month of November last with four yoke, 

‘.without a barn or shelter of any kind, not a lock 
of hay, nor a kernel of grain for their use. A 
sinall pasture field of good late feed was all they 
had for a fortnight, and they worked laboriously 
every day. Butshortly we had a large and com- 
fortable log barn built for them, with a good gra- 
nary full of Wheat shorts, Indian and oil cake 
meal, and abundance of hay for their winter’s 
provision, & a good smith’s shop to furnish shoes, 
repair chains, yokes &c, As our labor increased, 
the number of cattle was augmented till the twen- 
ty yoke were obtained. 

When I first started to purchase my cattle, I 
gent out into the country by a neighbor, a good 
judge of cattle, to buy me the first four yoke, and 
he soon returned with them, all young, stout thrif- 
ty and first rate cattle ; none over six years old, 
and every ox better beef than the average of cat- 
tle killed in our markets. Some of my friends 
who saw them advised me not to take them to 
the Island, being altogether too fat to work, and 
not able to stand the hardshinvs of the place, the 
beavy work and hard fare. Others advised me 
to buy nove but ordinary cattle, used to hard 
labor, rather lean in flesh, and cheap in price. 
These they believed to be the most profitable. In 
fact, I was so far prevailed upon as to buy after- 
wards three yoke of just such oxen, that had seen 
hard times, were low in flesh and tolerably home- 
ly to boot. LT bought them for chore cattle, to do 
ithe odd jobs, such as drawing lime, stone, sand 
brick, timber &c., for the builders, and wood for 
the dwellings. as we were building several houses 
shops, stores, &e. tlow they turned out we shall 
vee. After I began to buy eattle, it was soon ru- 
mored that 1 would purchase working oxen, and 
of course every one who had any thing of the 
kind to sell applied to me; and «ost of them sup- 
posing me a regular green hora, brcught forward 
their miserable, rickety, strained, and wind brok- 
en animals, with ample recommendations of their 
speed, activity and strength, and other wonderful 
quahties. I sometimes locked at their cattle, but 
they very soon ascertained it to be a thankless 
bugyiness to bring in worthless cattle for my pur- 
poses. The tables now turned, and many fine, 
beauciful, straight and well formed cattle were 
brought in, of which PE purehased occasionally till 
vic otiber was made up; and now F have, with- 
ent hoasting, the finest lot of working oxen that 
beversaw- Batthey are selected from the whole 
esuoty and itis said that I have every yoke of 
otck oxen in the eounty. 

The dabor in which they are employed, is haul- 
ivy heavy oak timber, in sticks of 12 to 30 inches 
rqguare, and of 15 to 70 feet long, for various dis- 
tuaces of twenty rods to three miles. Of course, 
mene but heavy, stout cattle will answer the pur- 
pose. The rules that | have adopted in selecting 
exon are these; A fine head; prominent, clear 
eye; clean, taper horn; broad round, and deep 
evest; fiaaudsomely made as could be found; 

eiceight on the back; broad bips; deep, well 
rounded thighs; high, small, ane round tail; and 
well spread, sound feet; and in flesh, good beef; 
wrth dastly, af a dark color, J giye the cost, ayer- 

































































































age girt, and culor of a few pair : 

Vo. Cost. Years old. Girt. 

1-. $25— Bright red high boned, large 
horned well matched 

2—$85—Bright red, smooth, large 


6—7 ft. 6 in. 





2 
4 


horned, well matehed 6—7 
3—$85—Slate ciun,smoth, short leg- 
ged, short horned, 
4—$85—Near ox deep red beauti- 
fully formed, fine medi- 
um horns . > oye 
Off gx light red,wel\ made 
5—$85—Near ox deep red, well 
made fine medium horns 
Off ox fine brindled, well 
made . : : 
6—$85— Black, with brockled faces, 
fine high horns, (twins) 
7--$80--Brown, with a few white 
marks, high horns, (twins) 5--7 
8--$75--Bright red, and smooth 
built fine horns : 5--6 
9--$70--Deep red and white, bean- 
tiful forms, active, clean 
horns, 9 

The remainder are all fine oxen, from 4 to 6 
years old, and worth $75 to $100 as beef per 
yoke. 

These specimens I give as a sample of the qual- 
ity, price, and color of fine oxen, in this part of 
the state ; and they may be taken as a fair aver- 
age of the best cauile. ‘They were all in hgh flesh 
with the exception of No. 1, when I purchased 
them, and they have not lost a day’s work, and 
have continually improved. These, and the slate 
colored duns, No. 3, are considered the best we 
have, with perhaps theexception of No. 5, which 
although not equal in strength, are unrivaled for 
smartness. They work in teams of two to six 
yokes each, and draw the timber on heavy bob 
sleds. The teamsters are selected for their care, 
good temper, experience, and fondness for cattle ; 
for itis a rule with me, that no one can manage 
a team well, who is not naturally fond of oxen. 
The eattle are rarely whipped, hardly ever ; and 
they work with an activity, cheerfulness and hon- 
esty truly astonishing. Every ox is fat. The 
thin ones have gained flesd, and the fat ones hold 
their own, although many prophecied that they 
were to fat too work, and would fall away and fail 
altogether. But this experiment has only con- 
vinced me that oxen which have a good capital 
of flesh to begin with, can better withstand hard- 
ship, and endure labor, than poor and overwroghit 
animals, even on the same keeping. My chore 
cattle, after recruiting for some days before they 
were put at work, cannot now do near the labor 
of those in high flesh, although of less size. In 
truth, compared with the others the cheap eattle 
are not worth half price. 


7—7 


6—7 
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from their labor, they are watered at the river, 
and put into the stable and tied up; the yoke and 
chians of each team hang on a pin behind them 
in the stable. A little hay previously thrown in- 
to the mangers by the feeder, (for a man is kept 
for the especial purpose of feeding the teams and 
taking care of the barn) is then eaten- After 
supper, the teamsters go to the barn, and each 
takes his card or: curry comb, and smooths the 
hair of his oxen, and rubs them clean; theneach 
ox has a peck of meal laid before bim in a box, 
of the following mixture: 5 quars wheat shorts, 
3 pints Indian, and 3 pints of oil meal. In twen- 
ty minutes the box are emptied, when they are 
all taken out and packed up. A little lock of 
hay, say one or two pounds, is then given each 
one, which is soon eaten, and in half an hour ev- 
ry ox is laid down to rest for the night- At five 
o’clock next morning, the same process of feed- 
ing is repeated before breakfast ; and after break- 
fast, which is by the time they can see, the teams 
are all yoked, driven out to the river to water,and 
then placed in their usual ranks and proceed to 
business. At noon they are slightly baited with 
hay while the men are at dinner, and then they 
work till night. ‘They are kept constantly shod. 
If a shoe is lost, the ox is forthwith taken to the 
shop to have it replaced. If one be lamed, stain- 
ed,or any accident befal it,which is sometimes the 
case, he is immediately discharged from work, pul 
into hospital, as we call it, well nursed and atten- 








ded till he is fit to labor again. During such times 





| strong. 
They are fed thus: At night after returning, 


a 
the odd oxen are as well paired as we eq 
them, and still kept at work. Some 
indeed many of them, have not lost a da 
all winter, and only one ox of the whole 
ved a failure, and that from his feer not b 
sufficiently tough to hold his shoes. By noe 
excellent beef, and cost but $75 for hinweif a 
mate, and netted $50 in his carcase alone, 7 

Now these oxen are hearty and well, in 9, 
condition, and wil! doubtless perform three a 
more labor. A good feed of potatoes ia O€Casioy. 
ally given them to cool and loosen their sy step, 
and salt is daily mixed with their food. Whe. 
the spring opens the ground, until it is thorousi, 
ly settled, I propose to take off their shoes Pol 
them out for three or four weeks, grain them rath, 
er less, and let them ramble about the woordg for 
diversion. They will then be taken up again (, 
the season’s labor, and stabled and fed as during 
the winter. 

The results of my experience with oxen thy 
far have much exceeded my expectations, The, 
consume less food, perform more service, any yy. 
much less expensive in their tackle than hore, 
for the business in which they are engaged, (: 
tentimes oxen are worked in mishappen and de. 
fective yokes. Too much pains cannot be take 
to have them made of the right shape, with bron 
neck pieces, and well shaped stout bows, Cari. 
are often much abnsed in this particular, Stable 
too, are often defective. My oxen are never sy/. 
fered to lie down in filth. Their stable floor » 
so arranged that their urine runs off into a plank 
placed three inches below the floor, on whic) 
they stand, and which also receives the manure 
as itis dropped ; and each one when he ies dow, 
to rest, has a clean plank floor for his reveytion 
and as they are confined in stancliells, have w 
opportunity to get dirty. 

Were I now to express an opinion as to tle 
most preferable color for oxen, as relating to hu 
diness, strength, bottom, &c. I should say tha! 
candidly do not know which has the preference. 
We know that a richred is the most valuableco: 
lor for cattle. But | confess that were 1 to selec 
working oxen, my choice would tuch sooner ie 
decided on the good form, appearance, and valu: 
able points of the animals, than on thecolor. A 
mong my own oxen, I do not think that colors! 
fects the quality of the animals, if the good pow 
in them are equal. One of the best oxen we hav 
is mostly white, with a sprinkling of bride 
Yet the slate colored duns, designated as No. 3 
appear to’be the toughest and best cattle on «! 
accounts we have. They have rather a bufies 
look about the head, their horns are shorter av 
thicker (not stags) than the others, and they * 
pear to be made up of bone and sinew.  fndeet 
that color of cat#le are usually very hardy av 
These were raised in the town of Porter 
Eri county, both sired by the same bull, and cal 
ed on the same farm. The bull was said to be! 
very good one, and colored like the oxen ; but! 
obedience to the prejudice of the owner, allt" 
| having served a season or two, he was either i! 
‘ed or sold and driven away, perhaps the most" 
luable animal ever in that town. 1 only regré 
not being able to get some of that stoek, whic’! 
J had it, | should endeavor to preserve in 1's)" 
rity. They are not the commun breed of cal 
The cows are said to be excellent for milk, # 
very hardy. Their hair has a thickness, and & 
curly and furry appearance not usual in ordint! 
cattle. ‘Their legs are short, but their bodies deep 
and heavy. ; 

After all, for mere working cattle, it may adi 
of a doubt whether we carn derive much bene 
from adopting either the Devon or Durham br 
° * st sa’ 
in preference to our best native stock. 1 must ® 
and I do so from a conviction of the grea! “ 
resulting from the practice, that even our - 
native cattle have not had a fair trial among 
farmers. To follow the question out toa dent 
able result, our best stock should be selecte’ 
breeders ; the bulls should be kept till the oF 
acter of their stock is proved ; and if govt key 
on till no longer fit for service. he 

Still to the cattle breeder, to the farmer n 
depends on the drover and the butcher for thes 
of his cattle, I am confidently of opinion thal ; 
will receive great and immediate benefit oe 
cross of the Durham or Devon blood, Farme™" 
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third or half the year. It is therefure of less con- 
sequence to thea whether they be of the greatest 
speed or vigor, although I believe the Devons 10 
he equal to all purposes for labor. What the 
farmer wants is profit. To constitute this in the 
animal, must be combined good color, of this red 
ia most Valuable, beauty and proportion of form, 
and good points all over. ‘These are possessed ly 
both Devons and Durhams in an eminent degree; 
and as in them are concentrated what we wish to 
obtain in our native cattle, it is no doubt the part 
of wisdom at once to adopt them. Umus. 
P. 8. 1 hope we may be favored with the fur- 
ther essays of “ R.” on this interesting subject. 


- - —- 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


CATTLE—NO. VI. 


THE DEVONS. 


As this ia one of the improved breeds, which is 
exciting such general attention at the present time 
aneng our own agriculturists, | shall be the more 
particular in its description ond history,and J wish 
the readers constantly to bear in mind the sugges- 
tion in my last number, that the “ grand secret of 
breeding is to suit the breed to the soil and cli- 
mate.” 

The northern part of Devonshire has been long 
celebrated for a breed of cattle of the Middle 
Horn varity, beautiful in the highest degree, and 
in activity at work, and aptitude to fatten, unriv- 
aled. 

“ From the earliest records, the breed has here 
remained the same; or if not quite as perfect as 
at the present moment, yet altered in no essential 
point until within the last thirty years. This is 
not a little surprising when it is remembered, that 
a considerable part of this district is not a breed- 
ing county, and that even a proportion of Devon- 
sire cattle are bred out of the gounty on the bor- 
ders of Somerset and Dorset.” 

“The truth of the matter is, that the Devon- 
shire farmers were, until nearly the close of the 
last Century, not atall conscious that they posses- 
sed anything superior to other breeds ; but like 
agriculturists elsewhere, they bought and bred 
without care or selection. It is only within the 
Inat fifty or sixty years, that any systematic efforts 
have been mde to improve the breeds of cattle 
in any part of the kingdom; and we must ac- 
knowledge, that the Devonshire men, with all 
their advantages and with such good ground to 
work upon, were not the first to stir, and for some 
lime, were not the most zealous, whenthey were 
roused to exertion. ‘They are indebted lo the nat- 
ure of their soil and climate, for the beautiful spe- 
cimens which they possess of the native breed of 
Middle Horns, and they have retained this breed 
almost in spite of themselves.” 

A spirit of emulation was at length kindled 
through the exertions of Bakewell and others, 
and the Devon cattle were brought to such a de- 
gree of improvement and almost perfection, that 
take them all in all, they would suffer from inter- 
mixture with any other breed. 

The more perfect specimens of the improved 
Devons are thus distinguished : 

“The horn of the bull ought to be neither too 
low nor too high, tapering at the points, not too 
thick at the root, and of a yellow or waxey color. 

The eye should be clear, bright and prominent, 
showing much of the white, and a circle around 
us of variable color, but usually of dark orange. 
The forehead should be flat, indented and small, 
for by the sinallness of the forehead the purity of 
the breed is very much estimated. The cheek 
should be small, the muzzle fine, and the nose of 
a clear yellow. The nostril should be high and 
apen, the hair curled about the head, and the neck 
ick almost to a fault. 

lhe head of the ox is emall, and yet it has a 
striking breadth of forehead. It is clean, and free 
a — The eye is very pro- 

a re | ay gu ar vivacity of countenance- 
gand thin, admirably adapting it 

to the collar or yoke. 
pa “a is accounted one of the characters of good 
| Ue, that the line of the neck from the horns to 
the Sark rnaely, wareely deviate from that of 
_ eg ‘e Devonshire ox, however, there 
sing of the forehead, reminding us 





nected with the free aud quick action by eines 
this breed is distinguished. 

“It bas litle or no dewlap. The horns are 
tonger than those of the bull, sinaller and fine e- 
ven at the base, and ofa lighter color, and some- 
times tipped with yellow. Light in the withers; 
and shoulders a little oblique, the breast deep and 
the bosom open and wide. ‘The fore legs are 
wide apart, looking like pillars which are to sup- 
port a great weight. 

“The legs must be straight. lf they are knock 
kneed, or crooked, in the fore legs, it argues defi- 
ciency in blood, incapacity for work and for gra- 
zing. The forearm is particularly large and pow- 
erful. It swells out suddenly above the knee, but 
is soon lost in the substance of the shoulder. Be- 
low the knee the bone is small, and the leg thin, 
and apparently rather long, showing strength and 
speed, 

“ There isa trifling fall behind the withers, but 
no hollowness, and the line of the back is straight. 
The hips are high and on a@ level with the back, 
whether the beast is fat or lean. The hind quar- 
ters, or the space from the hips to the point of 
the ruwp, are particularly long and well filled. 

The setting on of the tail is high, on 9 level 
with the back, and rarely much elevated and ne- 
ver depressed. The tail itself is long and small, 
and taper, with a round bunch of hair at the bot. 
tom. . 

“The skin is mellow, elastic, and rather thin, 
and covered with curly hair, ani curly in propor- 
tion the condition and heaith ofan animal. Good 
judges speak of these curls as running like little 
ripples of wisd on a pond of water. The favor- 
ite color is blood red. This is supposed to indi- 
fate purity of breed, but there are many good cat- 
tle almost chestnut, or even bay brown.” 

These are the principal points of a good Dev- 
onshire ox. The cow is remarkable for its com- 
parative smallness, and yet she is more roomy 
than a careless examination would indicate. She 
is particularly distinguished for her full, round, 
clear eye, the gold colured circle around the eye, 
and the same color prevailing on the inside of the 
ear. The countenance cheerful, the muzzle or- 
ange or yellow, the jaws free from thickness, and 
ithe throat free from dewlap. The points of the 
back, and the hind quarters, different from those 
of other breeds, having more roundness and beau- 
ty, and veing free from most of those angles by 
which good milkers are sometimes distiuguished. 

“Their qualities may be referred to three 
points, their working, fattening and milking.” 

In their working cxpacity they have a quickness 
of action which no other breed can equal, and 
which very few horses exceed. They are also 
exceedingly docile and pleasant to handle. It is 
said, that four good Devonshire steers will do as 
much work in the field or elsewhere as any three 
horses, and in as quick or quicker time; and that 
it is a common day’s work for four steers to plough 
two acres of fallow land. The principal objec- 
tion is, that they have not strength sufficient for 
hard soils, “ bat they will exert their strength to 
the utmost, and stand a dead pull which few hor- 
ses could be induced to attempt.” | 

* Their next quality is a disposition to fallen, 
and very few excel them here. They do not in- 
teed attain the great weight of some breeds, but 
in a given time they acquire more flesh, and with 
less consumption of food, and their flesh is beau- 
tifulin its kind. It is of that mottled, marbled 
character, so pleasing to the eye and te the taste.” 
Many experiments have been made in England 
to test their fattening qualities, when compared 
with others, and the results have generally been 
in their favor, considering the quantity of food 
consumed. The Durhams acquire a larger bulk 
and perbaps more fat, but at the expense of much 
more food ; and it seems doubtful which of these 
two breeds, all things considered, are preferable 
for fattening. The Herefords also have contest- 
ed theirclaim to fattening supremacy, and are by 
many preferred to the Devons. 

As milkers, the Devons are by no means supe- 
rior, though they cannot be considered as much 
deficient in quantity of mik. The milk is good, 
and yields more than an average proportion of 
creain and butter; but notwithstanding many of 
their admirers prefer them to all others for the 
dairy, still it is believed they do not on an aver- 








& little, of the blood horse, and essentially con- 











hams in quantity. But after all, this is a contes- 
ted point, while at the same time they possess so 
many positive excellencies, consuming so little 
food, and holding their milk so much longer than 
others, and are liable to so few diseases, that they 
are extensively cultivated and very generally ad- 
mired. 

One of the most zealous patrons and improvers 
of the Devons, is the Duke of Somerville, who has 
a large stock of the purest blood. The Duke of 
Bedford also, and Lord Somerville, have devoted 
much time and expense to their culture. Many 
private gentlemen, too, are engaged in their pro- 
pagation in every part of England ; and so great 
have been their success, that it seems now only 
necessary to exercise a judicious selection of the 
most perfect breed, to preserve it in its greatest 
purity. 

Many crosses have been attempted, ret only 
with the better kinds of Middle Horns,, but with 
the Durhatms, and they bave invariably been at- 
tended, when persevered in, with the sacrifice of 
some valuable property. Qne cross with the 
Herefords, or with the Durham, has been at times 
attended with apparent betterment, but it will net 
answer to go farther, unless you ave willing to 
destroy their activity, or beauty, or some other 
quaiety. 

This is certainly a most valuable and beautiful 
breed ef cattle. Their history and improvement 
exhibits a striking contrast to the Dishley breed 
of Long Horns. Here is no breeding “ in and in” 
lo arrive at perfection; no luxuriant feeding to 
produce excessive fat; and no transplanting to 
a more favored climate, to excite their growth. 
All is natural, spontaneous and vigorous, Aceh- 
mated by nature to the soil and climate, they are 
in themselves the clearest evidences of * the grand 
secret of breeding.’ 

There is no doubt but the original Devonshire 
cattle are extended more or less throughout the 
United States. In many parts of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, they are still preserved in tol- 
erable purity. The deep red color, and the lively 
vigorous step of pure Devons, muy almost any 
day be witnessed in the streets of Hartiord or of 
Worcester. But whether the improved cattle 
from the vales of Devonshire,Gloucestershire and 
Somersetshire in Englend, can be transplanted to 
our more rigorous climate, and to our varied soi! 
and herbage, and still retain and perpetuate their 
excellent qualities, is a question far from being 
settled. 

If soil and climate are so essential in the forma- 
tion of a peculiar and improved breed, they cer- 
tainly must be indispensable to its preservation ; 
and therefore it must at all times be a subject of 
serious inquiry to the breeder, whether bis cattle 
are adapted to his partienlar locality. [fthey are 
not experience has proved, that in a Sew genera- 
tions they will become acclimated, not only io 
form and size, but in quality, either losing or gain- 
ing peculiar excellencies or defects, sccording to 
ther situation, 

Is not here, then, an inducement for us to com- 
mence a systematic improvement of our own na- 
tive catile, rather than rely too much upon the 
acquired properties of foreign stock? And I 
would here venture a suggestion to U/mus whe- 
ther he would not do himself greater credit, and 
his county more service, by traveling through the 
northern and middle stutes, and making the beat 
selections from our native berds, and trom thence 
by culture, originating an improved American 
BREED, every way adapted to our soil limate and 
herbage ? QuERcHS. 





From the Boston Courier. 
AGRICULTURE. 

There are few employinents more dignified 
than whacking bushes. Cincinnatus is the great- 
est name in Roman history, ouly because he wos 
after his victories a farmer in # small way, sub- 
sisting chiefly on turnips of his own raising. 

The farmer is a lucky man—he is subject to 
few cares, diseases or changes. He holds in fee 
a certain part of this planet, in the shape of 4 
wedge, or inverted pyramid, running from the 
surface down to the centre, together with the at- 
mosphere above it; and if any man should build 
a tower overhanging his line by a single brick, 
though a thousand feet in the air, itimay be ubat- 





age equal the Ayrshires in quality, nor the Dur- 
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MAINE FARMER 





ed asa nuisance. Itis a great thing to have a 
legal and equitable title co a portion of earth, to 
cultivate it, and to owe a support to the applica- 
cation of strength, rather than the misapplication 
of wit. The farmer is independent of all but 
Providence—he calls no man master, 

*“ He would not flatter Neptune for his pitchiork .” 


He is not only a friend of humanity, but he is 
kindly disposed towards brutes. An ox is to him 
in the light of a friend, a cow isa benefactor, and 
a calf is almost a child. He is clothed by the 
sheep, and the cossset lamb is a foster brother of 
his children, who have a heavy day when their 
mute friend is sold to the butcher. ‘The fuimer 
has little to buy, and much to sell, his means are 
large and his waste little, He is an especial fa- 
vorite of Ceres and Pomona, but he cares little 
for Bacchus, Phoebus and other idlers. 

He puts his hand and a huge org it is, to the 
plough, and if he looks back, itis in a furrow like 
the wake of a boat. In May he puts a potatoe or 
two in the earth, and in October he digs in the 
saine place and finds a peck of them. In spring 
he covers with earth three or four kernels of 
maize, and in autumn he finds ear enough on the 
spot to furnish the materials for many loaves. He 
hides in the soil a seed no bigger than a large bed 
bug, and in a few weeks a vine appears with sev- 
eral pumpkius attached to it of the capacity of 
fuur gallons. Ifthe merchant secures to himself 
a gain of ten dollars in the hundred, happy man 
is his dole; if the fariner get not a increase of 
some hundred per centum, «tis a bad season and 
an unfrequent occurrence, 

“ O fortunatos nimium,” &c. as Virgil has it, or 
“he would be too happy a dog, if he only knew 
how tu estimate his good fortine.” But this man 
favored of fortune, this cultivator, whose reward 
is a direct consequence of bis labor, this christian 
who never trusted Providence in vain, this farmer 
who has a deed recorded of a portion of the earth 
—a part of the solar system—a particle of the u- 
niverse, from which no ejector but death can oust 
bin, and even Small-back cannot injure the title 
of the heirs —this ungrateful farmer himself is apt 
to forget his blessings, and to complain of hard- 
ship and the times. ‘The times! what are the 
times to him, unless the seasons mentioned by the 
preacher, “ «a time to plant, and a time to pluck 
up that which is planted. 

He should have no money to borrow and no 
votes to pay. Now and then a bee may sting him 
but he avoids Jack Cade’ peril from the bee’s 
wax, “Some say,” says this popular reformer, 
* that it ic the bee that stings, but I say it is the 
hee’s wax, for I did but seal a bit of paper, and I 
have not beeuw mine own tnan ever since” 

Ifihe farmer bas not much thought, the ex- 
emption frees him from much care. His counte- 
nance is never * sickled over by the pale cast of 
thought,” but it is round streaked and ruddy 
asthe sunny side of a pearmain. His hand is 
bard, but his heart is soft. He has simplicity of 
eharacter, and that preseves all his virtues— pick- 
les all his good qualities. 

Robinson Crusoe excites not our envy ; we sigh 
not for **a lodge in some vast wilderness,” our 
aspirations are for a house with a gable end, a 
well with a sweep, and a moss grown bucket, a 
dobbin, a dog that answers to the name of Tow- 
zer,a garden,a farin, a farmer’s employment, 
and a farme?’s appetite. 


(From the Gardener’s Magaziue .) 
On rae Coiinc System or CULTIVATING 
THe VINE IN PoTs. 
By Mr. Jonn Mearns, F. H.8., Gardener to his Grace 
the Duke of Portland, Welbeck, Nottinghamshire. 

Sin—As I have communicated an account 
of my coiling system of cultivating the Vine in 
pots ty several persons, and have also given a 
statement of my experiments to the London 
Horticaltural Society, U feel it to be a duty 
aiso to lay my practice before you. 


This coiling system is certainly a completely 
new feature, and, I think, a very valuable one, 
ia the art of grape-growing. Is it not a mat- 
ter of great importance that, in consequence of 
my discovery, a gardener, who may go to a 
fitwation, ia the autumn, where no grapes have 





previously been growing, may be enabled to | 
produce there easily, for the ensuing season, 
from 500 to 1000 bunches of fine grapes? Al! 
that are wanting to enable any gardener, so 
circumstanced, to do this, are, the prunings of 
the vines from any garden, that would other- 
wise be thrown away, and, of course, a con- 
venient frame, pit, or house, for growing them 
in. Ifabundauce of shoots can be procured, 
and there is a sufficient extent of frames, &c., 
either temporary or permanent, two, three o1 
five thousand bunches may thus be produced 
in a garden where grapes were never seen be- 
fore. 

The coiling system is nothing more than ta- 
king a long shoot or cutting from a vine, cut- 
ting out all the buds except a few at the upper 
end, and then beginning at the lower end, and 
coiling the shoot round and round, say from 
three to six or eight times, the inside of a pot 
of 12 or 14 inches or more in diameter. The 
shoot may be of any length, from 6 feet to 30, 
and it may be entirely of last year’s wood; or 
the greater part of it nay be of old wood, pro- 
vided 8 or 4 ft. at the upper end be of new 
wood ; because, as every gardener knows, the 
buds from young wood are more certain than 
those froin old wood of producing blossoms the 
first year. ‘The vine being coiled round in the 
pot, and plenty of drainage being put in the 
bottom, take care that the end of the shoot left 
out of the pot, on which the fruit isto grow, be 
not injured at the point where it separates from 
the coi!. This shoot may be 2 or 3 feet long; 
and, to keep it steady, it may be tied toa stake, 
or coiled round two or three stakes. After 
this, fill up the pot with a rich loamy soil, pres- 
sing it firmly against the coil, as if you were 
making firm the end of a cutting. Unless this 
is done in such a manner as to bring every part 
of the coil in close contact with the soil, it will 
not root so readily as it otherwise would do,— 
The next operation is, to wrap up all that part 
of the stem which is above the pot with moss, 
and this moss mnst be kept constantly moist 
tillthe grapes are formed. The pot should now 
be plunged in bottom heat, either in a pit or 
forcing-house ; but,wherever it is plunged, care 
must be taken to regulate the temperature of 
the atmosphere of the house, in such a manner 
as to prevent the top of the vine from being ex- 
cited before the roots. If this should happen, 
the young shoots produced will soon wither for 
wautof nourishment. Abundance of air, there- 
fore, should be given for several weeks, so as 
never to allow the temperature of the atmos- 
phere of the house, frame or pit to exceed 45 
or 50 degeees, while the temperature of the 
medium in which the pots are plunged may be 
as high as 65 or 70 degrees. When, by exami- 
nation, you find that fibres are protruded from 
the coil, the temperature of the atmosphere 
may then be gradually raised, when the buds 
will break, and the shoots will grow apace. 

The shoots proceeding from that part of the 
stem above the pot should be led up to within 
8 or 10 inches of the glass, and there trained, 
at that distance from it, toward the back of the 
pit or house. It is needless to state to the 
practical gardener, that each shoot will require 
to be shortened, freed from laterals, &c. Each 
vine will produce from three to twenty or more 
bunches, according to the length of coil and va- 
riety of grape. | have now (Jan. 17, 1834) 
upwards of 200 coiled branches in vots, and 
nearly fifty of them in action; some with 20 
bunches of fine grapes on them. 


I was asked the other day, whether vines so 
treated would not require, frequent shiftings 
into larger pots ; or, at least, to be shifted once 
avear. To thisI answered, that while we 





had a plentiful supply of prunings trom our 





own vines, or could procure them frorn thosy 
of our friends, the best mude would be to treg 
the plants, after they had borne one Crop, as 
we do the roots of asparagus and other plants 
that we force ; that is, to throw them away. 
If, however, you should wish to keep the coil. 
ed plants a second year, and the pots should 
be found to be too full of rvots, turn out the 
ball, shake the soil from the coil, and cut aWay 
all the roots close to the shoot ; then repot it ag 
before. If this he done in winter, the plan 
will produce an excellent crop the following 
season; probably a better one than if the roots 
were allowed to remain, and the ball shifted 
into a fargar pot or box. ‘The pot or box js 
in either case svon filled with young vigorous 
fibres, like a hatch of young maggots, each ea- 
ger for food, and consequently sending it up in 
abundance to supply the crop above, Can 
there be a doubt but that this is a far superior 
mode to keeping pots, or even fruittree borders 
filled with old inert roots ? 

Before my bunches are clearly developed, [ 
have thousands of eager mouths or spongioles, 
extending along the coiled shoot, and each gap- 
ing for food ; some of these rootlets are 3 ft. 
long, and, before the vines are out of blossom 
many of them are 6 ft. in length, and matted 
round and reund the pot, You will easily un- 
derstand from this, how important it is to sup- 
ply vines so treated with liquid manure, either 
by watering from above, or by a supply from 
a saucer or feeder from below. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Joun Mearns. 

Welbeck Gardens, Jan. 17, 1834. 
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Suicide.—We understand that Mr. Ebezezer 
Greenlaw, belonging to Bristol, in this County, 
committed suicide on the 22d of last month, by 
cutting his throat with a razor. When diseover- 
ed he was alive, but be survived but 33 hours be- 
fore he expired. He had for some time exhibit- 
ed signs of a deranged mind, but the day before 
he committed the fatal act, he appeared perfect- 
ly rational, and conversed with his friends in a 
calm and collected manner. He was about 44 
years of age. 

Extraordinary Pedestrianism. A German un- 
dertook, for a bet of $800, to run, yesterday, from 
the corner of Fourteenth street and Third Ave- 
to Herlem and back in 80 minutes. He perfor- 
med this extraordinaro feat in 77 minutes, and 
appeared afterwards but little fatigued. The 
distance by measurement, is 12 miles—6 miles 
out and 6 back. He is about 77 years of age, 
and weighs 147 pounds. 


_—_—_- 
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Boyington.—The New Haven Journal gives 
the following account of this young man: He was 
a short time in this office as an apprentice, and 
was a boy of good personal appearance, of which 
he was nota little vain, and of good mind. Had 
his principles been good he might have made 4 
useful and distinguished man.—He was, however 
always perfectly unmanageable, headstrong and 
disobedient. He ran away when about 18 or 19 
und we heard of him in New York, subsequently 
in Baltimore, and afterwards in Charlestown 
where he was arrested Sor horse stealing and rob- 
bing a bank ; of both which charges we believe 
he was acquitted. He was born m Cheshire. 
His mother, a most worthy, respectable woman, 
resides in Liichfield. 


OUTRAGE ON THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


A scandalous outrage on the American flag has 
been committed by the Commandant of Tobasco 
in the arrest of Capt McKeidge, of the brig In- 
dustry, of Mobile, and the detention of his vessel, 
on a frivulous pretence of having contraband 
goods on board. Capt. McK. it appears, was 
bound for Laguira, and put into Tobasco for wa- 
ter, where he was seized and thrown into prison. 
The particulars of the outrage are furnished by 
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rne Captain himself, who bas since arrived in the 
sehr. Elizabeth, in a letter to the editor of the 
Mobile Register. A letter from the Ainericau 
Consul at Tobasco to Mr. Sebley, owner of the 
Industry, confirms the statement. We give an 
extract from Capt McK’s letter. The Captain 
was thrown into prison on the 3th Mareh, and 
kopt there several days with little or nothing to 
eat or drink, and at night confined in iruns:— 
On the 22d, [ was taken before the command- 
rot, who asked me how much L would give him 
for my release. J told him it was impossible to 
pay any thing as 1 had nothing, and moreover 
j| was ignorant for whatl wasin prison Allthe 
reply he ave te me was, if L would pay him twen- 
ty-doubloons, | was released. He then ordered 
tack to prison. Ou the 23d [ was taken down 


with a violent fever, and in the situation I was} 


in, Psent him word to know the least cent he 
would tuke. "The answer he made wes tea doub- 
loons, which L sent him, and on the 25th was set 
at liberty; nnd then notable to walk to the house. 
‘Yhe day 1 was set vt liberty, they weut on board 


and took my crew out, and made them fight in an | 


action Which took place Letween the Government 
rroops, and the Commandant. On the 28th, | 
was again arrested by the Commandant, because 
wy sailors wanted their wages, and was only set 
ot liberty by promising to pay as soon as I had 
funds froin my consignee. 





Fire.— On Sunday evening last, about 9 o’olock 
there was an alarm of fire in Augusta. It prov- 
edto be the house of Judge Cony, situated on the 
Eastern side of the river. The fire orignated in 
the stable connected withthe house, but whether 
from accident or an incendiary is not satistacto- 
rily ascertained, It was discovered before niak- 
ing mach progress, and the house might probably 





have been saved, had there been a sufficiency ot 


water at hand. The only considerable supply 
however was so distant, that before a suflicieut 
vumber of eur citizens arrived to form the neces- 
sary lines, the fire had spread to such an extent 
as to render it impossible to save the dwelling 
house, though ite progress was arrested so as to 
vilow the removal of the furniture, &e, with but 
litle injury, 

The town Engine, and that also belonging to 
the U.S. Arsenal, which, under the direction of 
Capt. Ripley, was in early requisition, contributed 
much iv staying the progress of the flames, sav- 
ing the out houses, and averting ihe danger to 
which other valuable buildings im the vicinity 
were exposed.— ze. 





A Reen Retort —Jeffrey, the celebrated editor 


ofthe Ediuturg Review, married ov old maid, of 


New York. Alter his return, in an abusive arti- 
rle upon this country, he said, among other things 
thatthe American women were like pigs —pretty 
uly when young. Dennie, of the Portfolia, re- 
terted, that such being Mr. Jeffrey’s opinion, it 
“os strange indeed that having goue into the pen 
for a wile, he should have selected an old sow. 





Fire.—The dwelling house of Capt Rufus Cur- 
'*, of Bristol, together with all its contents, were 
festroved by fire about the J5th ult. inthe middle 
othe day, When first seen it had made such 
Progress that it was upossible to save it, aud be- 
lore axsistance could Le rendered it was burntto 
the round; such was the rapidity ofthe flames, 
Mat very tew articles could be saved from the de- 
po. element, There was abot $300 insured 

u the building, A girl about 16 years of age 
sail = family of Capt Curtis, Was suspected of 
when ake to the house, Was soon after arrested, 
ma . as M gonfassion of the erbne, and 
pret rdingly tried at the late term of the Su- 
tea ety in this town found guilty, and sen- 
natsegd 1e pee Prison for the term of her 
100 Shak e. In her conlession she stated that 

0K a shovel full of live coals from the fire 


Nae y . ’ 

* on Carried them up into the garret aud throw- 
en und P > i 

hon k er the edge of the roof, where they 


* ich eae aod burot a hole throuch the rool; 
mie oman the wind, whit was blowing 
the aie bs the time froin the N. W. and soon 
ently eats ” wasin a hiize. She appeared per- 
be file . uring her trial, and evinced little or 
Wheu her sentence was prououuced, 


Emigrants at Quebec.—Our intelligence from 
Quebec is down to the 27th May, at which time 
there had arrived during the present season, no 
less than 5,538 emigrant passengers, and there | 
were at Grosse Isle, below, fifleen barques and | 
brigs with an additional number of 4000, making 
the total over 8000. At the same date last yenr, 
the number of emigrants amounted only to 1,109. 

V. Y. Commercial. 





Destructive Fire at Batavia.—Colonel Elliot in- 
forms us thatthe following way bill endorsement 
by the Postmaster at Batavia, was received at the 
Albany Post Office asi evening: “ One quarter 
of this village iv totally destroyed by fire—all is 
confusion here.” The above is froin the Albany 
Evening Journal of last evening. Batavia is the 
county town of Genesee, and is one of the mort 
charming villages of western New York, with a 
population of upwards of four thousand. 


NV. Y. Commercial Adv. 





A petit Juror recently appeared in his seat in 
the Supreme Court at Augusta, Georgia,in a state 
of intoxication. Judge Holt immediately fined 
him $20, and ordered that be should be imprison- 
for three days, 





Steam Boat Accident.—The Steamboat Chief 
Justice Marshal, on her passage from Hartford 
10 this city, ran ashore night before last, on Eat- 
on’s Neck, about a mile from the light house. 
The passengers were brought to this city last eve- 
ning by the Superior from N. Haven. She will 
probably be get offat the next tide, without much 
dumage.—N. Y. ‘Transcript of Thursday. 





Steam Boat Accident. We learn that the steam- 
hoat Messenger, on her trip from St. Lobis to Cin- 
cinpatl, struck asnag near French Island in the 
Oisio river, amd sunk in eight or ten feet water. 
Part of the Cargo has been saved, and there ir vo 
doubt but that the boat will be again raised and 
resume her station among the regular traders be- 
tween this place and Cincinnati. 











Horrible.— A man who keeps a sailor's boarding 
house in Water street, came home last vight a 
bout six o’clock, much intoxicated, and in a fit 
of jealousy, knocked down his wife, who held her 
intant child (three weeks old) in her arms—broke 
the deeanters on the counter, and flupg one at her 
head as she lay senseles on the ground ; and then 
madly tearing the infant from ber arms, seized it 
by the legs, and swinging it round, dashed its 
brains out against the brass frame work of the 
counter. [{N. Y. Trans. Wednesday. 
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MARRIAGES. 
In Wiscasset, Mr Curtis McCloud, of Boston, to Miss 
Sarah G. Smith. 
At Oahu, Sandwich Islands, Nov. 24, 1833, by Rev. Mr 
Diell, Capt Joseph C. Carter, of the brig Diaua, of Boston, 
to Miss Hannah ‘IT’. Lord of Hallowell. 

















DEATHS. 
In Belgrade, Mrs Sarah C. Davis. 
In Hallowell, Mr Simeou Heath, aged about 59. 
lo Brunswick, of Apoplex;, Ben. Coulier, an intemper- 
ate man, aged 29. 
Ss — 
BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, June 2. 
(Repertedtor the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At Market this day, 220 Beef Cattle, (including 60 un- 








Sheep, and 150 Swine. 

Prices. Beef Caitle—No particular variation from 
last week. The cattle generally were not so good, but a- 
bout the same prices were obiamed for an equal. quality. 
We quote prime at 6 83 a € 50; youd at 5 864 6 25; thin 
at 450 a 5 50. 


sold last week ;) unsold 20; 20 Cows and Calves; 730 | 








K ennesec, ss.— Al a Court of Probate held at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the 
last Tuesday of May, A. D. 1834. 

AMUEL CHANDLER, Executor of the last will and 

testament of AMOS PERLE Y, late of Winthrop, in 

said county, deceased, having presented his account of sd- 
ministration of the Estate of said deceased for allowance: 
Ordered, That the said Executor give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pub- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, prin- 
ted at Winthrop, thai they may appear at a Probate Court 
to be held at Augusta in said county, on the second Tuesday 
of July hext, at ten of the clock iu the forenoon, and shew 
cause, if any they have, why the same should not be allow- 
ed. H. W. PULLER, Judge 

A true copy. Attest ; 



































CAST IRON PLOUGHS,,. 


F all sizes, kept constantly for sale by the subscriber, 

warranted to be made of the best materials. Likewise 
Points for the same, Purchasers may be assured of being 
supplied with Pots at any time. Ploughs sold by the eub- 
scriber, if they do not prove-good as recommended, may be 
returned and the money will be refunded. 

WADSWORTH FOSTER. 

Winthrop, May 13, 1834. 


FLOUGES. 
Of the first quality kept constantly on hand 
by HORACE GOULD. 
Winthrop, May 8, 1834 











Kenneerc. ss.--4t a Court of Probate held at An- 
gusta. within and for the County of Kennebec, on the 
last Tuesday of May, A. D 1834 

N ARY COURRIER. of Winthrop, widow of Jona 

Courrier, late of Winthrop, in said County, de- 
ceased, having made application for an allowance out of the 
personal estate of said deceased : 

Ordered, That the said Mary Courrier give notice to abl 
persous interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Winthrop, that they may appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Monmouth, in said county, on the see- 
ond Monday of July next, at ten of the clock in the fore- 
noon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the same should 
not be allowed. H. W. PULLER, Judge. 
A true copy. Bb. FP. Bringer, Reyister. 


ABSCOMDED. 


UN away. from the subscriber on Sunday last, May 24, 
ROBERT WILSON TOWLE, about 15 years of 
age. Said Towle was bound to the subscriber by the Select- 
men ef Monmouth. All persons are forbid harboring oF 
trusting said apprentice on my account, as no debits of hie 
contracting will be paid. Whoever will return said boy 
shali receive ONE CENT reward, and no charges paid. 
TRISTAM PRESCOTT. 
Monmouth, May 25, 1834. 


Aittest: 
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Bull Caton, 


OR sale by the Agent of Israel Thorndike, Esq. of Boe- 
ton, at hs Farm in Jeckson, County of Waldo. 
Caton is a first rate full blood North Devon, 2 1.2 years 
old, of a beautiful mahogany color, and of » most perfect 
form and proportion. He was raised in Baltimore, and is 
the favorite breed of Mr Coke, the great English agricel- 
turalist, who sent them as a present to his friend Mr Catca 
of Baltimore, son in law of the late Charles Carrol. Mr. 
Coke considers the North Devons the most valuable stock 
in his passession, although he has extensive nerds of the va- 
rious improved breeds in England. ‘The subscriber has twe 
bulls of the same breed, and is therefore disposed to offer 
Caton for sale at one hundred sJloliars in cash, approved se 
| curity siX months, or for his value in good Cows or Oxen 
JOSEPH PILLSBURY, Agent. 
Jackson, May 27, 1834, 6w 21 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 
‘ TOL ’ 7 hy 
GAZATEER OF MAINE. 
| OW in press, and will soon be published, A Gaze- 
teer of Maine,”’ compiled from the best sources of iu- 
formation, from several volumes already published, and from 
original papers prepared cxpress'y tor ti purpose. Thos 
| work will contain a sketch of the early history of Maine, a 
description of the counties, towns, rivers, imountuis, ated 
all the useful matter generally comprised i works of the 








Cows and Calves—In demand ; we noticed sales at 20, 
25, 27, 30, 32, 40, 45, and $50. 

Sheep. —Vull—lots were taken at 225, 2 50, 2 75 and 
$3; @ lot not sheared was taken at about 4 £0. 

Swine—One lot 3-4 barrows were taken at 6 1-4, and one 
lot all barrows at 6 1-4; at retail 6 1-2 for sows and 7 1-2 a 
8 tor barrows. 








STRAYED 


ROM the enclosure of the subscriber, on the 2d inst. a 
dark colored MARE. with a black mane and tai!, with 
a white star on the forehead—seven years old, of a small 
size. Whvever will give information or return said Mare 
shall be handsomely rewarded. SEWALL FROST. 
Wayne, June 5, 1834. 




















kind. ‘The whole will pass under the toxpection and review 
| of able judges, and assurauce is given that the work shall be 
\full, complete and correct. bie ace aware that there has 
| been imposition and deception in Look subscriptions. and we 
wish to say that we subscriber wil! be requesied to tole we 
book when published, unless he is entirely satisied with tte 
appearance. It 1s absolutely necessary that stvecriptions 
sufficient should be obtained to cover the expense, whicy 
will be considerable. J\MES BU. iON, JR, 


Conpitrions.—This work wiil contain about fiye hun- 
dred octavo pages, printed on good paper uad new type, and 
well bound, and will be delivered to subse: jbera at : wo dob 
lars per copy, and the PRICE WILL Not BF REDUCED, 

Any person who will procure eight eubscyibers shall re 
| ceive acopy gratia. Gangor, April, Is34. 




















































































MAINE FARMER 





POETRY. ‘Thus as soon as the spring opens, we hear the|to it. A little yeast being added to flour, 











From the New England Magazine. 
IMPLORA PACE. 


Ia the grave-yard at Bologna, Lord Byron found the tomb 
of a beautiful princess who died at the age of twenty, two 
centuries since, with only the simple words “* Implora Pace” 
engraved ona. They affected him deeply, and he express- 
ed an earnest wish that in case of his own death the same 
inscription, and nothing more, should be made upon his 
grave-stone — Moore's Byron. 


Give room, give room unto the dead! 
No other place have they 

Wherein to lean the aching head, 
Or the cold bone to lay ;-- 

Ah! leave me but a pilgrim’s room 

In the broad temple of the tomb, 


The wild deer hath his resting place, 
The blind mole hath his home, 

And all the weary wings, the sea 
And the wide skies that roam, 

A dwelling in the sun-beams have, 

Above the ground; beneath, a grave. 


Give room, give room! for I have been 
Life’s wilderness all o’er, 
Praying for that sweet eve to fall 
hen brain and heart no more 
Might pant, as flying fawns, for rest 
Within the green earth’s sheltering breast. 


For rest! for rest ! I would not see 
The sun, nor breathe the air; 

Vision nor voiee should come to me, 
Of joy nor sorrow there ;— 

No, nothing—nothing but the deep 
And dreamless spell of solemn sleep. 


For rest! for rest! I have grown old, 
Amid the brief years’ flow ; 

My limbs are like the wintry branch— 
My locks, the wintry snow— 

Leave, leave me but a place to lay 

The tired and tremulous frame away. 


For rest! for rest ! I have been young, 

And dreamed of hope and love, 

ill earth was like an Eden here, 

Fairer than heaven above; 
And wealth, and fame, and friends—O God ! 
They lie beneath this vernal sod ! 


Nay, nay, I will not weep for these 
Who have their holy peace— 

Beneath the flowers and dews, in dim 
And verdant quietness— 

From toil, and want, and scorn, and sin, 

And madness, and the myriad din. 


No! take me to your side, ye loved, 
Ye lost, yet once again— 
To bear no more what I have borne, 
Nor be asI have been. 
For rest! for rest! O give me room, 
And give me rest, within the tomb! B.B.T. 








MISCELLANY. 








BIRDS. 


‘The flowers appear on the earth; the time 
of the singing of birds is come.” 
** See sister see, on yonder bough 
The robin sits, I hear 1 now: 
Listen, sister, to the note 
From robin red-breast’s little throat.” 


The birds have returned to cheer us with 
their melody. Whoconducted them? who was 
their pilot through the long journey? How 
manifest is that power which is above all ani- 
mal instinct! We see God in all his works. 
These little warblers, that wing their way thro’ 
the devious air, have their instinct. It is true, 
but who gave them thatinstinct ? Is it a mat- 
ter of chance altogether? O, no; the life of 
the sparrow alone will refute all infidel schemes, 
These annual migrations are conducted by a 
power supreme ; the country, the plain, the 
hill-tops, the accustomed tree, the safe shelter 
and secure retreat, are all pointed out by the 
finger of Him, whose care and regard are ever 
extended to the minutest of his works, 

The return of the birds is in the most unde- 
viating order. Those, who left us last, who 
seemed unwilling to depart from their accus- 
tomed haunts and to turn from those whose 
friendship they were wont to experience, are 


| it,and pronounced it sugar of a superior quality. 


The air is soon repeopled with its multitude of 
songsters, and the fields and woodlands resound 
with swelling notes of music. What a signal 
example to man also to join in the Anthem, and 
to make the song of praise universal! Man is 
the only reasoning creature on earth; yet 
seems to be the only doubting and thankless 
creature among the vast millions the Creator 
has formed. 

** Ye savage carles, in mischief rife, 

Why rob sweet innocence of life ?”’ 
If we recollect aright, we said something on 
the subject a year ago; we stated the impor- 
tance of preventing the destruction of the birds, 
and their use to farmers and gardeners by their 
destroying millions of troublesome insects. 
But on the whole, what signifies preaching 
or talking, or writing on these subjects ? Sad 
experience may, afier a course of years, bring 
people to an acknowledgement that these little 
animals were wade for some other purpose, 
than to be sported with and murdered by lazy 
men and worthless boys; that they are of es- 
sential bene£t to the agriculturist, and it is to 
his credit as a man of true feeling, that they be 
preserved.— Old Colony Memorial. 





From the Southern Planter. 
USEFUL HINTS. 


Mr. Editor,—A gentleman come to my 
house to speud a night with me. I put a 
spoonful of wheat flour and a spoonful of coarse 
brown sugar into my marble mortar, and atir- 
red them well together. The next morning I 
desired his opinion what it was, He examined 


When informed that it was half flour, he could 
hardly believe it, but wanted to know if a bet- 
ter judge would be deceived in the same way, 
and carrred it twenty odd miles to a man he 
supposed a very good judge. He also pro- 
nounced it a very superior sugar. Such is the 
fact, that one spoonful of flour and one of su- 
gar, thus prepared, will taste and look exactly 
like sugar—in fact it will be two spoonfuls of 
sugar. 
If one cup have the sugar put in it first, 
then the coffee and then the milk—and in an- 
other cup one third less sugar be put, then the 
milk, and be well rubbed together with a little 
pestle, and then the eoffee be added the last, 
it will be found as sweet as the first, though it 
has one third less sugar in it. If the sugar be 
put in first, then the milk, and then be well 
stirred with a spoon before the coffee is added, 
it will require a third less sugar, and the taste 
will be much superior to coffee made by adding 
the milk after the coffee is poured on the su- 
ar. 
Ifa pint of fresh rich milk is made blood 
warm, and a pint of butter be pnt into it, and 
then be stirred well until cold, a quart of but- 
ter will be made that will look as well and but- 
ter as many biscuits as a quart of common but- 
ter. This butter has one defect, it will not 
keep ; but it has one quality whici: should bal- 
ance this defect. When your butter ia too 
salt, by preparing it in this way it is one haif 
less salt and much more palatable. 
When butter is to be made, if a little old 
butter be put in the cream, it will come from 
much less churning. When soap is to be made, 
if a little old soap is put in the ley and grease, 
the soap will require considerably less Doiling. 
A mixture of molasses and water is quickly 





blue-bird chirping upon our house-tops, and | makes it all ferment; and if a little of this fer. 
the song of the robin awakens us from our| mented mass be added to more flour, it makes 
morning drowsiness. The marsh lark, too, is\that ferment ; and so a little yeast, by proper 
seen skimming through the air, and the black-| management, would in time convert all the 
bird returns to his favorite meadow lands.—| flour of the earth into its own natare. 








To all who have teeth, 


A RECENT DISCOVERY TO PREVENT THE Fotynp, 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITS. 


HE Evectric ANODYNE is a compound Medicing 
recently invented by Joseph Hiscock, Esq. Its us 
in a vast number of cases has already proved it to be , 
prompt, effectual and permanent remedy for the tooth-achs 
and ague, and supersedes the necessity of the removal of 
teeth by the cruel and painful operation of extraction. J, 
the most of cases where this medicine has been used it hay 
removed the pain in a few minutes, and there have not ye 
been but a few cases where a second application of therem 
edy has been necessary. This medicine has the wonder{y 
power, when applied in the proper manner, which is extey. 
nally on the face, [see the directions accompanying the 
medicine] of penetrating the skin, and removing the pain 
instantaneously ; and what gives immense value to the arii. 
cle is, that when the pain is once removed it is not likely 
ever toreturn. ‘The extensive call, and rapid sale of this 
medicine has put it in the power of the General Agent w 
afford it for the reduced price for which he offers it to the 
public, thereby transfering to the poorest individuals in the 
community the power of relieving themseives from the sub 
fering of tooth-ache for a small compensation. 
The General Agent has in his possession a great number 
of Certificates, proving the efficacy of the Electric Anodyne, 
but deems it unnecessary here to publish any but the follow 
ing one. 
We, the subscribers, having made a fair trial of the Eleo 
tric Anodyne, can cheerfully recommend it to the puble 
generally as a safe, efficacious and sure remedy for toobd 


ach and ague. 

Z. T.. Milliken, 
Francis Butler, 
Jonathan Knowltor, 
Thomas D. Blake, M. D- 
James Gould. 


OCP The Electric Anodyne is manufactured by the ino 
tor, and sold wholesale by the subscriber. 

ISAAC MOORE, Farmington, Me. 

Sole General Agent. 

Bensamin Davis, Esq. Augusta, Agent for the Stas 
of Maine, will supply all the sub-agents in this State, who 
are already, or may be hereafter appointed to retail the 
Electric Anodyne. All orders on the State Agent, mua 
be post paid. 
The following gentlemen have been duly appointed sub 
agents, who will keep constantly a supply of the Electr 
Anodyne, and wil! promptly attend all orders from cus 
mers. (39> Price 75 cents per bottle. 
Joseph C. Dwight, Hallowell; John Smith, Readfeld; 
David Stanley, Winthrop; Wm. Whittier, Chestervi!le; 
Upham T. Cram, Mt. Vernon; George Gage, Wiihton ; 
Cotton T. Pratt, Temple; Z. T. Milliken, Farmington; 
James Dinsmore, Milburn and Bloomfield; E. F. Day, 
Strong; Reuben Bean & Co. Jay ; Seth Delano Jr. Phil 
lips; Fletcher & Batos Norridgewock ; J. M. Moore & 
Co. Waterville ; Enoch Marshall, Vassalborough. 
N.B. To prevent fraudulent speculation the papers of 
directions accompanying each bottle has the written sig 
ture of the Sole General Agent. 
Farmington, May 6, 1834. 


—_—" 


NEW SPRING GOODS. _ 
OWEN & VIRGIN 


HaAvE just received and are now opening a genert! # 
sortment of 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 

DRY GOODS ; 

Consisting, in part, of Broadcloths and Cassimeres, _ 
etts, Silks, French Muslins, Calicoes, Ginghams, _— 
Bishop Lawns, white and colored Cambricks, Gree ~ 
rage, Corded Dimoty, Linens, bleached and unbleac z 
Sheetings, brown and white Drillings, Tickings, Furniture, 
Silk and Cotton Veivets, Silk and Cotton Hukfs., 04 
other articles usually found in a country Store. 
LSO— 
—A PRIME ASSORTMENT OF— 


IF. I. GOODS AND GROCERIES, 


Crockery and Glass Ware. 4 
All of which will be sold very low at the old Standof #.™ 
OWEN. 

Wayne, May, 1834. 


PLOUGHS. 


TO Ti1E FARMING COMMUNITY. | 
ITCHCOCK’S Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, for OTT, 
the manufacturers prices, by Wa. R. PRES 
near the foot of Winthrop Street, Hallowell. soot 
These Ploughs are recommended with the og age 
dence as being superior to any other plough now i» geld 


April 16, 1834. 
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the first to greet us with their vernal melody. 


converted into beer by adding a little old beer 


